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FRIENDSHIP, 





By Eli Barker. 





The sweet-briar grows its fair, wild 
rose, 
By lonely ways and hedges; 

And cheers the traveler’s footsteps on 
With the sweet grace it pledges. 
But friendship’s flower of greater 

power, 
In calm or stormy weather, 
Keeps kindred hearts and cheers them 
on 
Through life’s long way together. 
—National Magazine. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





In Holland, the Committee on Revis- 
ion of the Constitution has reported in 
favor of giving women proportional 
representation and making them eligi- 
ble to Parliament. Thus Holland fol- 
lows Finland. Sooner or later Ameri- 
can men will make up their minds that 
American women are not less trust- 
worthy or less capable than the women 
of Holland, Finland, Australia, New 
Zealand, and a lengthening list of 
other foreign countries. 





It seems now to be generally admit- 
ted that Senator Beveridge’s anti-child- 
labor bill cannot pass. This is much 
to be regretted for the sake of the chil- 
dren; but it will go a long way to con- 
vert to equai suffrage the thousands of 
women who have been working earn- 
estly for the measure. If they could 
have backed their petitions with bal- 
lots, the chances are that they would 
have won. 





The newspapers are justly denounc- 
ing Speaker Cannon for refusing to let. 
the forest reservation bill come up for 
a vote, although both Houses of Con- 
gress are largely in favor of it. If he 
had held back the bill for 15 years af- 
ter it was known to have 2 majority 
waiting to vote for it, exasperation 
might rise to the same height as it has 
done among the “suffragettes” of Eng- 
land under similar circumstances, 





Congress allows the U. S. Bureau of 
Education $250 for the enlargement 
and perfection of the Library of Edu- 
cation. This is one dollar to $380,000 
expended on the navy; in other words, 
educational literature gets one nickel 
every time the navy gets $7,500,000. If 
the mothers and teachers had a vote, 
the figures would probably be different. 





The friends of equal suffrage, all 
over the country, have learned with 
sorrow of the death of Mary S. An- 
thony, the devoted sister of Susan B. 
Anthony. On the morning of Feb. 5, 





when legislative hearings on woman 
suffrage were going on in Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts and New York, she passed 
quietly away at her home in Rochester, 
N. Y. She survived her famous sister 
only 11 months. Susan often said that 
she could not have done what she did 
for woman suffrage but for the loving 
sympathy and earnest support of her 
sister Mary, who relieved her of all 
household cares. Mary Anthony would 
have been 80 years old on April 2. A 
fuller In Memoriam will appear later. 





There were 753 new school laws or 
changes in school laws in the various 
States of the Union during the last 
session of the Legislatures. The moth- 
ers ought to have had a vote on every 
one of them, 





The Boston papers very generally 
comment upon the large number of 
women who came out to the legislative 
hearing on woman suffrage in spite of 
the blizzard, and compliment the suf- 
fragists on their courage. Many of the 
hearings appointed for that morning 
had to be postponed, because nobody 
got there. 





Even in far-away Persia the woman 
suffrage question has now been raised, 
and the women of Iran are asking for 
a vote. Many women of the leisure 
class in Persia, it is said, are highly 
educated, and some of them have late- 
ly addressed memorials to the press 
protesting against their exclusion from 
the rights of citizenship. It is hoped 
that the new Shah_ will favor their 
cause. 


LONGFELLOW DAY. 





The centennial of the birth of Long- 
fellow, the beloved poet, will be cele- 
brated this month. The Maine Legis- 
lature has designated February 27 as 
“Longfellow day.” In the evening a 
commemorative meeting is to be held 
in the hall of the House of Represen- 
tatives. 

A fitting celebration, and one that 
would have pieased the poet, would be 
to grant suffrage to women. Long- 
fellow wrote: “Woman’s suffrage is 
certainly coming, and I for one expect 
a great deal of good to result from 
it.” His daughter, Miss Alice Long- 
fellow, beloved for her charities, is a 
member of the Cambridge Polifical 
Equality Club 





THE AUSTRALIAN ELECTIONS. 





In Australia, the Federal elections 
have just taken place. This is the sec- 
ond occasion on which the women of 
the eastern States—New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland and Tasmania-- 
have voted in national affairs, and the 
result showed that the educational 
work of the past three years has had 
a marked effect in rousing them to a 
sense of their public responsibilities. A 
much larger number of women voted 
than on the previous occasion, and in 
each State the press expressed surprise 
and admiration at the intelligent in- 
terest displayed by the women in the 
political questions of the hour. One 
leading daily paper stated, in all seri- 
ousness, that ‘the women showed ex- 
traordinary intelligence in marking 
their ballot papers.” As the marking 
means simply putting a cross opposite 
the names of the candidates one fa- 
vors, even a lunatic—formerly wo- 
man’s political peer—could hardly be 
accused of showing “extraordinary in- 
telligence” in performing the opera- 
tion correctly. 

These elections were universally de- 
clared to be the most orderly that have 
ever taken place in Australia, State or 
Federal. They were conducted under 
laws passed at the behest of women— 
that no canvassing should be allowed 
within a hundred yards of a polling 
booth, and, in New South Wales, that 
hotels should be closed on election 
days. 

A small number of women in each 
State joined with the men in voting 
merely on party lines, but the great 
majority voted independently and 
wisely, showing a keen determination 
to disregard party nominees whose 
personal character did not come up to 





the mark. In Victoria, a few days af- 


ter the elections, three disappointed | deportment, pronunciation, 


party politicians unburdened them- 


line and color, typewriting, morality, 
conversa- 
tion, the art of entering and leaving a 


selves in the press on the women's | room when making visits, how to dress 
vote, stating that they were no longer becomingly, how to acquire a musical 


in favor of woman suffrage. Their 
letters were answered by Miss Cather- 
ine H. Spence, of South Australia, Miss ' 
Rose Scott, of New South Wales, and 
Miss Vida Goldstein, of Victoria, but | 
none of the three vouchsafed a re-' 
joinder. 

As far as the women of Victoria 
were concerned, the chief point of in- 
terest in the government program lay 
in the proposal to introduce a Federal 
Marriage and Divorce Bill in the new 
Parliament. This plank was included 
at the instance of the Women’s Politi- 
eal Association of Victoria, which, in 
all the years that it has been fighting | 
for woman suffrage, has laid particu- | 
lar stress on the injustice done to wo- , 
men under the State Marriage and Di- 
vorce laws. The candidates were ques- | 
tioned as to whether they would sup- 
port a Federal Marriage and Divorce 
Bill based on absolute equality for 
Men and women, and a large majority 
replied in favor. The result of the test 
applied in Victoria may be taken as a 
fair indication of the support likely to 
be obtained for the measure from the 
members from the other States. 

The elections again proved the fal- 
sity of every argument that is levelled 
against woman suffrage. They proved 
that the vote is the best possible 
weapon to rouse women to a sense of 
their duty towards the State, and to 
rouse men also, for the incréasing in- 
terest shown by women in public af- 
fairs is compelling men to bestir them- 
selves, as they have no desire to he 
outdistanced by the women. In some 
electorates the women were much more 
active than the men, and did splendid 
work in getting electors registered and 
seeing that they recorded their votes 


It is asserted by several authorita- | 


tive persons that the Legislative Coun- 
cil of Victoria will undoubtedly pass 
the State woman suffrage bill after 
the State elections, which will take 
place about June, 1907, as several of 
the most determined opponents have 
stated that the Federal elections 
proved that their fears as to the wo- 
men’s vote were groundless. 

Vida Goldstein. 

Jan. 2, 1907. 

Whitehall, Melbourne, Victoria. 





COLORADO’S FIRST WOMAN 
JUROR. 





“Hilda Smith!” 

As the clerk in Judge McCall's divi- 
sion of the county court called the 
name yesterday afternoon, a young 
woman with masses of fluffy, golden 
hair and blue eyes, stepped forward, 
and Colorado’s first woman juror was 
ready to answer truthfully all ques- 
tions touching upon her “qualifications 
to sit as a fair and impartial juror” in 
the case at bar. 

Miss Smith was impaneled upon an 
open venire in the trial of the divorce 
case of Harvey H. Fretz against Hat- 
tie F. Fretz. She sat in the jurors’ box 
beside five men, with no outward sign 
of trepidation, 

“Gentlemen of the jury—’ Judge 
McCall paused in his instructions when 
he glanced at the girl juror, “and lady 
of the jury,” he added, gallantly, and 
then proceeded, The jury found in fa- 
vor of the plaintiff, and gave him a de- 
cree upon the ground of desertion. 
Miss Smith collected $1.50, which, at 
least, is “pin” money, and resumed the 
work with which she is more familiar 


tone of voice, literature, music, his- 
tory, art, letter-writing, including the 
correct manner of issuing invitations, 
the etiquette of seating people in car- 
riages, in automobiles, and at dinner 
or luncheon tables. All these subjects 
and many more are to be taugut by ex- 
perts. Among the lecturers are M. 
Gabriel Faure, director of the Conser- 
vatory of Music; M. Mounet-Sully, of 
the Theatre Francais, and M. Paul 
Doumer, former President of the 


‘Chamber of Deputies, and half tlie 
! members of the French Academy are 


among the patrons of the new “uni- 
versity.” 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The Connecticut State Federation is 
working for the appointment of a wo- 
man as deputy State factory inspector. 





In Kentucky, the State Federation 
will devote the year to an earnest cam- 
paign to improve the school system. 
Kentucky is 37th educationally in the 
list of States. The club women point 
out that there linger in Kentucky 1,238 
old log school-houses, “to say nothing 
of thousands of little plank boxes near- 
ly as unsightly and hardly as com- 
fortable.” There are 2,100 schools 
without suitable seats and blackboards, 
and 4,500 schools without globes, Maps 
or charts. Statistics show that 22 per 
cent. of the white children between 10 
and 14 are not in school, and nearly 50 
per cent. of all the children of school 
age are growing up uneducated. The 
Kentucky women will first direct their 
campaign to the abolition of the exist- 
ing trustee system, and the substitu- 
tion of a scheme that will make the 
county the school unit. 





SOME OTHER EARLY “ ANTIS.” 





The most active opponents of the 
railroad and locomotive were the 
' stage-coach lines and canals, especially 
‘in England, where the invention was 
first put into practical use. 

They persuaded landowners that the 
|locomotive was a _ horrible dragon, 
, whose breath was so poisonous that 
even the birds flying overhead would 
fall dead. It would set fire to every- 
thing, make the horse a useless ani- 
mal, destroy the game, put an end to 
hunting, throw land out of cultivation, 
reduce agriculturists to beggary, and 
so increase the poor rates. 

One of the landed proprietors said 
he would as soon meet a burglar or a 
highwayman on his premises as an en- 
gineer. Another devoutly wished that 
the inventor and the projector were at 
rest in Paradise. 

When Stephenson was making his 
surveys he was threatened by such 
men as Lord Derby with a ducking; 
and much of the survey was done by 
stealth, for men with guns were 
watching day and night. Heads were 
broken with bricks, and ribs perfor- 
ated with pitchforks, and the theodo- 
lites, supposed to be contrivances of 
the devil, were smashed. 

The prejudice against speed was the 
greatest of all. The Quarterly Re- 
view exclaimed: “Twelve miles an 
hour! As well trust oneself to be fired 
off on a rocket!’ And it said no char- 
ter should be granted permitting a 
speed of more than eight or tea. When 
Stephenson was applying for one, he 
would not admit that his locomotive 
would exceed that. 

One prominent member of Parlia- 
ment denounced it as the most absurd 
scheme ever conceived; another doubt- 
ed if Stephenson ever had a plan, or 
was capable of making one; another 
thought him mad. 

It was nearly a century after the 
discovery that illuminating gas could 
be distilled from coal before it was re- 
garded as fit for practical purposes. It 
was considered merely an amusing ex- 
periment and exhibition. 

When finally proposed as an illumi- 
nant, it was seriously opposed. If 
successful, it would ruin the whale 
fishery, in which thousands of men 


—that of gathering news. | were employed and millions of capital 


“It is not hard work,” 


Smith, “but I have no desire to become | 


a professional juror.’—Denver News. 





4 NIQUE SCHOOL. 

Mme. Auolphe Brisson, daughter of 
the late *ven-risque Sarcey, the emin- 
ent dramuu. tic, has just started in 
Paris a new university for women, to ; 





said Miss | invested. 


It would put seamen, shipbuilders, 
;ropemakers, sailmakers, out of em- 
| ployment; bankrupt candlemakers and 
| lamplighters. 

It would explode, and kill thousands 
| of people eyery year. 

It smelled so badly that no one would 
be able to live where it was used. 

Mischievous persons would break the 
lamps. 

Burglars or highwaymen would dig 


teach “the art of housekeeping.” ‘up the pipes and put the town in dark- 


Courses are to be given in all manner 
of subjects—cooking, hygiene, sanita- 
tion, ventilation, food values, dress- 
making, hatmaking, millinery, hair- 


hess whenever they wanted to commit 
their crimes. 


The claim made for it that one crys- 


| tal globe would light a large room, 


was treated as preposterous.—Boston 


dressing, house-decoration, harmony of | Post. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





President Caroline Hazard, of Wel- 
lesley College, is making a _ tour 
through Egypt. 

Mrs. Ella S. Williams has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Colorado 
State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tion by Gov. Buchtel. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley contributes to 
the Woman’s Journal this week a re- 
view of Mrs. Elsie Clews Parson's 
much-discussed book on “The Family.” 


Miss Sarah C. Clark has been elected 
secretary and treasurer of the Uriion 
Five Cents Savings Bank of Exeter, N. 
H. She is the only woman savings 
bank treasurer in the State. 


Miss Alice Perry, bachelor of en- 
gineering, has been appointed interim 
county surveyor of County Galway, in 
Ireland, to fill out the unexpired term 
of her father, the late Mr. James 
Perry. 

Miss Ada Hill, of Scarborough, Eng., 
has just passed the examination of the 
Pharmaceutical Society. The _ total 
number of women chemists in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, as estima- 
ted by Mr. Robinson, editor of the 
Pharmaceutical Journal, is 150. 

Mrs. William H. Taft, wife of the 
Secretary of War, has given 20,000 
acres of land and $5,000 toward the 
construction of the projected Nueces 
Valley Railroad in Texas. Her Cata- 
rina Ranch (200,000 acres) will benefit 
by the road. 

Mrs. Russell Sage has given a mil- 
lion to the Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Troy, N. Y., $250,000 to the 
international committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and $100,- 
000 to the Emma Willard School of 
Troy, of which she is a graduate. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe had a pleas- 
ant surprise the other day. A Boston 
man, who believes in woman suffrage 
but had never done anything for it, re- 
ceived a copy of the circular issued by 
the ‘Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women.” It made him so in- 
dignant that he promptly sent Mrs. 
Howe a check for a hundred dollars, to 
be used for woman suffrage in any 
way that she thought best. Mrs. Howe 
gave the hundred dollars to the Wo- 
man’s Journal, believing that there is 
no better way to help the cause than 
by helping the suffrage papers. 


Mrs. Lutetia Jane McLeroy, of New- 
man, Ga., has been elected sexton of 
the city cemetery as successor to her 
late husband. Mr. McLeroy had been 
sexton for many years, and his wife 
acted as his assistant. She has a great 
love for flowers, and looked after the 
planting and arranging of the beds in 
the vacant lots, and the cemetery at 
Newman is notably beautiful in its 
shrubbery and blossoms. On Mr. Mc- 
Leroy’s death a number of prominent 
women visited Mrs. McLeroy and urged 
her to fill out his unexpired term. She 
has done this so acceptably that she 
has now been elected permanent sex- 
ton by the aldermen without a dis- 
senting voice. Mrs. McLeroy does not 
actually dig graves, but she superin- 
tends the work, and so far there has 
been no fault found. 


Mrs. William C. Wilder, a public- 
spirited woman of Honolulu, has plant- 
ed the whole length of Pensacola 
street, on which her home stands, with 
Golden Shower trees, and a neighbor- 
ing thoroughfare, Pilkoi street, with 
Cathartacarpis. She raised the 400 
trees from seed, cultivated them for 
years in her nursery, and when they 
were of an age for setting out, offered 
them free to the city, on condition tnoat 
it would transplant them,—an offer 
gladly accepted. The work was done 
under her supervision and that of the 
government forester. Mrs. Wilder is 
very fond of trees, and has on her 
lawn two fine avenues of royal palms 
of her own rearing. In blossom time, 
tne two streets that she has now beau- 
tified will be one a blaze of yellow, the 
other a mass of fragrant pink flowers. 
A local paper predicts that tuese trees 
will become as famous as the chestnuts 
of Paris or the cherry-trees of Tokio. 
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A GLIMPSE OF JAMAICA. 





I have just returned from a fortnight 
in Jamaica, after an absence from Bos- 
ton of less than a month. Seldom has 
a traveller seen more in so short a 
time. Leaving New York buried in a 
cold, damp fog, then, within a single 
week, tropical conditions on a sultry 
seashore,—glowing sunshine, soft 
breezes, and dreamy languor—sudden- 
ly enlivened by a savage earthquake, 
which shook the island as a dog shakes 
a rat, converting a city of 65,000 in- 
habitants, within 30 seconds, into a 
mass of ruins, with many thousands 
dead or dying beneath them, a prey to 
tne conflagration that immediately fol- 
lowed. 

Fleeing to the mountain village of 
Moneague, I passed in a few hours into 
a region of verdant pastures on inter- 
ior mountain slopes, open to the trade 
winds, with brief showers and cloud 
shadows alternating with vivid sun- 
shine amid a vast panorama of hills 
and valleys. Everywhere strange 
growths greeted my unaccustomed 


eyes, palms, cocoanuts, oranges, bread. 


fruit, cotton trees, mangoes, star-ap- 
ples, coffee and cacao, with orchids and 
flowers innumerable. It required no 
little effort of imagination, amid eter- 
nal summer, in the middle of January, 
to recall the wintry atmosphere of New 
York and Boston, left only the week 
preceding. 

But even more strange and novel 
were the social conditions that sur- 
rounded me. Here was a mongrel pop- 
ulation of every intermediate shade of 
color from pallid white to jet black, 
and of every variety of features, hab- 
its and attire, from European refine- 
ment to African barbarism. Everyone 
had an air of indescribable indolence 
and leisure. No one seemed at work 
save the women, and of these only the 
black or colored women. They 
thronged every mountain road leading 
to the city, marching with erect figures 
and steady steps, carrying on their 
heads baskets of yams and plantains, 
pails of home-made sugar, ropes of to- 
bacco, fruits and vegetables. All were 
barefoot, with scanty skirts tucked up 
behind and _ bright-colored turbans, 
with cheerful, good-humored faces, pic- 
tures of physical health and content- 
ment, under the most primitive condi- 
tions. In most cases these heavy bur- 
dens, borne for many miles, must have 
yielded their bearers incredibly small 
returns; but that did not seem to mat- 
ter. 

As for the men, ninety-nine out of a 
hundred seemed to be doing absolutely 
nothing. The few who were supposed 
to be at work appeared to regard their 
labor as only a side-issue, with the 
object of accomplishing as little as 
possible. Even the spectacle of their 
city in ruins seemed insufficient to 
arouse them to activity. With hun- 
dreds perishing for lack of aid, very 
little vigorous effort apparent. 
One longed for an efticient governor to 
compel organized effort. But alas! the 
leader was lacking, and hundreds per- 
ished miserably, crushed beneath the 
ruins, and were consumed in the con- 
flagration soon afterwards. 

Two instances will indicate the sin- 
cular inefficiency of manual labor in 
Jamaica. At the railroad station in 
Kingston, on the day after the earth- 
quake, men were at work removing the 
debris that encumbered the sidewalk. 
I watched for some ‘time one of the 
men employed in removing it to the 
opposite side of the narrow street. He 
slowly took up a single brick in each 
hand, walked deliberately across the 
street, deposited the two bricks, sur- 
veyed them, then turned, walked slow- 
ly back, picked up two more bricks, 
and repeated the performance. One 
American laborer, with a shovel and 
a wheelbarrow, would have done more 
in half an hour than this man in a day. 
Probably his pay was only a shilling 
(25 cents), but even that sum seeme:1 
éxcessive when measured by the result 
accomplished. At Moneague, a moun- 
tain resort, a new road in front of the 
hotel was being covered with broken 
stone from a neighboring quarry. It 


was 





was all carried from the quarry by | 


men, on their heads, in baskets, in 
loads of about thirty pounds, and was 
dumped upon the road bed. One fairly 
longed for a cart and a mule! Yet 
these men can work if they will. One 
of them said to me: “We are willing 
to do more work if we can have more 
pay.” How much of this inefficient 
dawdling is due to climate, how much 
to scanty pay and insufficient nutri- 
ment, one cannot say; but if the 
Panama canal is to be built with such 
labor, at a cost of two dollars a day, 
the national debt will be doubled ere 
the work is. completed. 

The unwillingness or inability to 
work, on the part of the native In- 
dians, under the fierce domination of 
their energetic Spanish taskmasters, 
explains, though it does not excuse, 
their speedy extermination. It ex- 
plains, too, the cruelty of the Jamaican 
planters, later, to their imported Afri- 
can human cattle. But so, by forced 
labor, the land was cleared, the fields 
planted, the houses erected, with im- 
mense resulting wealth of sugar, rum 
and tobacco. And when that compul- 
sion was removed by emancipation, 
the natural result followed. The more 
intelligent Negroes withdrew to the 
mountains, erected their bamboo huts, 
cleared an acre or two, and lived on 
the bounty of nature. Who can blame 
them? 

But with such an idle population, 
where the men live largely on the labor 
of the women, our modern theories ot 
responsible political self-government 
seem impossible of immediate applica- 
tion. Universal suffrage seems out of 
place, and male suffrage still more so. 
Meanwhile the women, who do work, 
anchored by their affection for their 
children and -their homes, should be 


legally emancipated from domestic 
domination. The English common 


law, which reduces the wife to lega) 
subjection, needs a radicai reconstruc: 
tion. Until married women in Ja- 
maica are made independent owners 
of their persons, property, earnings 
and children, as they already are in 
Hayti, the present social conditions, it 
is to be feared, will not be likely to 
give place to legal marriage. At pres- 
ent 65 per cent. of birtas in Jamaica 
are illegitimate. In no community on 
earth are the equal civil rights of wo- 
men more greatly needed than in the 
social system of Jamaica, 
H. B. B. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Miss Lavinia D. Smith, a gradu- 
ate of Wellesley College, ‘94, has 
since her graduation followed a unique 
career. After spending several years 
in training at Episcopal sisterhoods 
in this country, she became  Sis- 
ter Lavinia of the Community of 
the Holy Family, England, and late- 
ly received from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in Lambeth Palace, the 
old academic title of Student of Theol- 
ogy, and a diploma equivalent to the 
Honors Séhool in Theology at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Sister Lavinia and 
the four other candidates who received 
the diploma are, it is understood, the 
first women to take these examinations 
in theology and to receive this title. 
Their papers were corrected by the 
professors who set the examinations, 
but Sister Lavinia’s papers were also 
rend by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
und the Bishop of Gibraltar. 

A special service on the occasion 
was held in the chapel of Lambeth, 
memories of which date back to the 
twelfth century. The diplomas were 
conferred outside the chapel, in the 
long corridor lined with pictures of 
eighteenth-century bishops in huge 
wigs and lawn sleeves. It makes one 
smile to think how horrified those old 
eighteenth-century bishops would have 
heen at the idea of such an innovation. 
Sister Lavinia has been asked to as- 
sume the direction of the Greek read- 
ing classes at the summer school for 
Biblical study to be held at Newnham 
College, Cambridge, next summer. 





ANTI-SUFFRAGE INTEREST DE. 
CLINING. 





The “Massachusetts Association 
Opposed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women” shows a marked 
falling off in interest and enthusiasm 
this year and last. During its first 
ten years, from 1895 to 1905, it col- 
lected 11,612 of the signatures that it 
counts as members—an average of 
considerably over 1,000 a year. But 
its annual report for 1906 showed 
that it had collected only 500 new 
names that year—a falling off of 
more than 50 per cent. from the aver- 
age of previous years. This year it 
has added so few signatures that it is 
unwilling to make the exact number 
known, and merely says in its annual 
“Remonstrance,” just issued, that it 
has an enrolment of “more than 


12,000,"—just what it claimed last 
year. 
The Massachusetts Woman Suf- 


frage Association, on the other hand, 


has had a marked increase of activ- 
ity during the last two years. In the 
past year alone, it added 2,440 


names, and now has an enrolment of 
17,131, representing 269 cities and 
towns. The “Antis” claim that their 
enrolment represents 242 cities, 
towns and villages. A. 8S. B. 





ALL HIRED LABOR. 





Another point is worth noting. Ac- 
cording to the last annual report pub- 
lished by the M. A. O. F. E. S. W., it 
spent on salaries $2,000—almost its 
whole annual income. There is no 
considerable number of women in 
Massachusetts, or in any other State, 
so much interested in opposing suf- 
frage as to work against it for love. 
A very few rich women opposed to 
democracy in general—and to the ap- 
plication of democratic principles to 
women in particular, because this is 
not yet an accomplished fact—hire 
one or two people to work diligently 
against it. If they did not, the whole 
anti-suffrage movement, so far as it 
is a movement by women, would col- 
lapse. 





PART OF MAN’S 


SPHERE.” 


“ANNEXING 





An anonymous article in this year’s 
“Remonstrance” claims that equal suf- 
frage is a backward movement, be- 
cause “the farther back we go socio- 
logically, the less the difference betwen 
the burdens and responsibilities of men 
and women.” Go back a_ hundred 
years, and we find women excluded 
either by law or public opinion from 
almost all employments but housework 
and sewing. According to the last cen- 
sus, out of more than 300 employments 
followed by men, there were only 
about half a dozen in which no women 
were found. 

A hundred years ago, a woman was 
relieved from the responsibilities de- 
volving upon an educated human be- 
ing, for she was excluded from educa- 
tion. If married, she was relieved of 
the burdens and responsibilities in- 
volved in the ownership and control of 
her property and earnings. Legally her 
responsibilities were about the same 
as those of a minor child. The “Re- 
monstrance” says it is going backward 
to ask that she should now “annex a 
part of the sphere of man.” But this 
far every step forward has been due 
to the discovery that some part of 
what had been supposed to be man’s 
exclusive sphere was in reality com- 
mon ground. A. S. B. 





THE INTERNATIONAL ORGAN. 





“Jus Suffragii,’ the monthly bulletin 
issued by the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance, is a little paper full 
of interest. It gives the news of the 
progress of the woman suffrage move- 
ment in all the countries of Europe— 
news which it is impossible to get in 
the American daily papers. It is ed- 
ited, in English, by Miss Martina 
Kramers, 92 Kruiskade, Rotterdam, 
Holland. It costs but 82 cents a year, 
and needs only 26 more subscribers to 
become self-supporting. It ought to 
have hundreds in the United States 
alone. Every local P. E. Club ought 
to take a copy. Nothing is more en- 
couraging than to see how our cause 
is marching on, not in America only, 
but all over the world. 





MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE 
HEARING. 





The joint committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature on Constitutional 
Amendments gave a hearing on Feb. 5 
to the petitioners for the submission of 
an amendment granting full suffrage 
to women. Despite a blizzard. which 
delayed trains and made it necessary 
to wait nearly an hour for a quorum of 
the committee, about a hundred wom- 
en were present, the majority of them. 
as always, being suffragists. 

Mrs. Charles Park conducted the 
hearing for the petitioners, Mr. Charles 
R. Saunders for the remonstrants. Mr. 
Saunders protested against the peti- 
tioners being given any chance to re- 
ply to his arguments, although it has 
been the custom for the last 30 years to 
allow time for rebuttal. Senator Jen- 
ney, the chairman, said that the com- 
mittee had already considered the 
question, and had decided to let the 
petitioners reserve 15 minutes of their 
time for rebuttal. Mr. Saunders said: 
“We submit, but we protest.” 

Prof. Gardner’s Speech. 

Prof. George C. Gardner, of the Bos- 
ton University Law School, said in 
part: 

“I think it very likely that there 





would be distinct gains from woman 





suffrage, but I advocate it not on that 
ground, but because I believe it to be 
profoundly reasonable. Women, as a 
whole, are as well qualified for the 
suffrage as are men; they have as 
much at stake; and it cannot be seri- 
ously claimed that the extension of the 
suffrage would put a burden upon 
women which would overtax their 
mental or physical strength. If any 
man thinks it would, let him ask him- 
self how much time the average voter 
takes for his political duties. It will 
hardly be called unwomanly. Under 
the Australian ballot, it has become a 
delightfully feminine function. In view 
of these facts, the qualification of sex 
is an absurd and unreasonable qualifi- 
cation, and for this reason, if for no 
other, it should be abandoned. Some 
years ago, a bill was passed permit- 
ting women to practise law. This was 
not due to any insistent demand by the 
Commonwealth for feminine attorneys; 
but the Legislature realized the unrea- 
sonableness of sex discrimination in 
this matter, and consequently changed 
the law. For the same reason, among 
others, we may fairly claim that the 
test of sex should no longer exist in the 
matter of suffrage.” 


Mrs. Park’s Address. 


Mrs. Park said, among other things, 
that the Massachusetts W. 8S. A. had an 
enrolment of 17,131, in 269 cities and 
towns; that the movement had been 
unanimously endorsed by the National 
Grange and the American Federation 
of Labor, as well as by the most emi- 
nent citizens of Massachusetts: and 
that partial suffrage has been granted 
in 26 States of the Union, and many 
foreign countries, including England, 
Scotland and Ireland; and full suffrage 
in four of our own States, in New Zeal- 
and and Australia, and lately in Fin- 
land, which makes the largest gain of 
uny single year. 

Objection is made to the vote of 
ignorant women. According to the lat- 
est report of the National Commission- 
er of Education, in 1904 the public high 
schools of the United States graduated 
27,921 boys and 47,555 girls. Of these, 
12,747 boys and 13,054 girls were pre- 
paring for college. It is also objected 
that bad women would vote. The 
prison statistics of Massachusetts for 
1904 (the latest obtainable) show that 
there were in Massachusetts prisons 
28,545 criminals, of whom only 3,010 
were women. Mrs. Park said that she 
did not herself regard the foreign vote 
as objectionable, but many persons op- 
posed woman suffrage on this ground. 
In the year ending June 30, 1906, 1,- 
100,735 immigrants londed in this coun- 
try, of whom only 336,272, or less than 
a third, were women. It is also ob- 
jected that almost all women are repre- 
sented by their husbands. There are in 
Massachusetts 128,176 widows, 277,711 
single women over 20, and 329,033 
women bread-winners. 

Mr. Fosters Speech. 


Frank K. Foster, Chairman Legisla- 
tive Committee, Massachusetts State 
Branch American Federation of 
Labor, said in part: 

The judgment of associated labor 
has been given for equal suffrage for 
Many years in the representative con- 
ventions of both the State and nation. 
A declaration for equal suffrage was 
incorporated in the platform of prin- 
ciples of the American Federation of 
Labor held in Minneapolis in Novem- 
ber, 1906. 

lor these practically unanimous con- 
clusions on the part of the organized 
wage-earners of America, three pri- 
mary reasons, among many additional 
ones of a minor scope, may be cited: 

1. Upon industrial grounds. The 
woman who is’ forced to enter the 
bruising battle of workaday life, whose 
brend must be earned by manual la- 
bor, is more than sufficiently handi- 
capped by physical conditions, without 
being deprived of the power of protest 
against industrial ills, which is con- 
tained in the ballot. 

2. Upon political grounds. Sex-lim- 
ited suffrage is a standing confession 
of lack of faith in democracy. A pop- 
ular sovereignty based upon male suf- 
frage alone is a gross misnomer. 

3. Upon ethical grounds. The law 
of equity, of equal opportunity, should 
apply between individuals, irrespective 
of sex. Archaic survivals of the bar- 
baric codes of conduct resting on the 
power of the physically stronger should 
be eliminated from a social order 
which professes to understand science, 
develop philanthropy and practise jus- 
tice. 

Letter from Margaret Long. 


Mrs. Bryan 8S. Permar, of the College 
Equal Suffrage League, read extracts 
from a letter written by Hon. John D. 
Long’s daughter, Margaret, a graduate 
of Smith College and of Johns Hop- 
kins, who has been for some years a 
resident of Colorado. The letter is 
published in another column. 

Mrs. Clarke’s Address. 

Mrs. Georgianna I. Clarke of Hol- 
yoke said she came as a representative 
of the Connecticut Valley Equal Suf- 
frage Association. She spoke especially 
from the standpoint of a mother. Mrs. 
Clarke said she believed that a little 
larger element of mother in the State 
would be very beneficial, and that the 
combined judgment of men and women 
is superior to that of either alone. 

Mr. Perry’s Endorsement. 


Mr. Arthur Perry spoke. from the 
business man’s standpoint. He heart- 
ily endorsed what had been said, and 
declared his belief that equal suffrage 
would result in practical improvement. 

Mrs, Florence Kelley’s Address. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley. secretary of 
the National Consumers’ League, said 
that in a forthcoming volume, issued 





annually by the opponents of child la- 
bor, etc., to show the best laws on that 
and similar subjects, not one measure 
from Massachusetts would this year be 
quoted. “The most progressive will be 
taken, as they have been for several 
years, from Colorado,” she said. She 
continued: 

“It is a grave loss tc this republic 
that Massachusetts has lost her moral 
leadership. Twenty-five years ago she 
was at the head. About that time she 
went to sleep, and has since then slow- 
ly come on after other States, as in a 
dream. Today Massachusetts stands 
No. 25 in the list of 52 States and Ter- 
ritories in the ability of her children 
to read and write. Colorado is the 
only State where eight hours a day on 
foot is the legal maximum for women.” 
Mrs. Kelley mentioned several points 
in which Colorado -legislation was 
ahead, and gave Massachusetts credit 
for having originally led off in others. 


Mr. Davis’s Speech. 


Mr. Philip Davis, of the Civic Ser- 
vice House, spoke on suffrage from the 
social worker's point of view. He re- 
ferred to the alarm expressed because 
of the difficulty of assimilating the 
immigrants: 

“What are the forces of assimilation? 
The schools for the children; the school 
of citizenship for the men. But what 
of the other half of the immigrant 
population—the women? What right 
have we to expect them to become 
Americanized in the absence of civic 
incentive? At the polls their votes 
don’t count. With what result? In 
the eyes of their children, they don’t 
count. There is fine patriotism in the 
proud statement of the boy who boasts 
to the group on the corner that his 
father is a citizen. He does not hold 
his mother in such high esteem. Yet 
the women of the crowded districts 
make good citizens, for they have the 
improvement of the neighborhood at 
heart. The men are away at work all 
day. The women stay at home and in 
the neighborhood, working for the up- 
lift of both. Another powerful force of 
assimilation is the English language. 
Immigrants have recently taken to the 
study of English with renewed vigor, 
having learned how essential it is to 
the various steps of naturalization, the 
goal of which is citizenship. What 
stimulus have we offered to the women 
to study our language? Yet the wom- 
an is the one link between the home 
and the church or the State. The soc- 
ial worker deals with her in all mat- 
ters relating to the economic and soc- 
ial problems of the family. She must 
be made to understand the status of 
the child at sehool. She must even 
accompany her boy to court. Yet she 
is denied a voice in the passage of a 
law which later calls her to court.” 

Addresses in opposition were given 
by Mrs. J. B. Millett, Mrs. A. J. George, 
Miss Mary A. J. McIntyre and Mr. 
Charles R. Saunders, who made practi- 
cally the same speeches that they have 
made in previous years. Miss Black- 
well spoke briefly in rebuttal. 

Mr. Saunders complained 
“never had a chance to follow Miss 
Blackwell” and answer her. For more 
than a dozen years Miss Blackwell 
has been writing letters to the Boston 
papers asking Mr. Saunders various 
questions about woman suffrage, but 
he almost always prefers not to an- 
swer. He and all the other “Antis” 
are unwilling either to argue or to an- 
swer, except where no dissection of 
their arguments or answers is permit- 
ted. 


that he 





TRIBUTES TO MRS. HOOKER. 





The passing of Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, the beloved President of the 
Connecticut W. S. A., which she or- 
vanized in 1869, has absorbed the 
minds of all the members intimately 
associated with her in her grand work 
for broader womanhood. 

The meeting of the Hartford Equal 
Rights Club on Feb. 2 was devoted to 
the memory of Mrs. Hooker, when 
tributes and reminiscences held the 
meeting far beyond its usual hour. 
Miss F. Ellen Burr, the oldest co- 
worker with Mrs. Hooker, was asked 
by the State Association to prepare 
resolutions, but she said that “Where- 
ases” and ‘Resolutions’ seemed stilted 
and void of heart; she preferred re- 
marks, which were as follows: 

Miss Burr’s Address. 

We are here to talk of the dead—of 
those we call dead, though we cannot 
think of them as dead. Life is the 
great law, and not death. Probably our 
departed ones are more alive than ever. 
They come to our own hearts and souls 
in ways we cannot describe. They do 
not come at a dollar a head. That com- 
mercial element in dealing with the 
departed will have to be eliminated be- 
fore communication between the two 
worlds can be established on a sound 
basis. Money made out of the dead is 
a gruesome and unwholesome business. 
Spiritual communication is as old as 
the world, and without this longing to 
hear from our loved ones we could 
hardly be human. Modern spiritual- 
ism let in a flood of light and consola- 
tion, but at the same time it opened 
the way to a vast amount of fraud or 
both planes of life for we have every 
reason to believe that death does not 
transform into angels of light those 
who are undeveloped and dishonest 
here. But it is a happy thought that 
the majority of earth’s inhabitants are 
not of that description. It is a happy 
thought that good and not evil is at 
the helm; that there is an overruling 
power for good, and that all things 
will work together for good in the end. 
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Life and not death is the great law. 
Sir Edwin Arnold expresses it exceed- 
ingly well when he says: 


Sweet friends! what the women lave 

For its last bed in the grave, 

Is a tent which I am quitting, 

Is a garment no more fitting, 

Is a cage from which at last 

Like a bird my soul hath passed. 

Love the inmate, not the room; 

The wearer, not the garb; the plume 

Of the falcon, not the bars 

Which kept him from the splendid 
stars. 
af * iz * 7 

Weep awhile if ve are fain, 

Sunshine still must follow rain! 

Only not at death, for death— 

Now I see—is that first breath 

Which our souls draw when we enter 

Life, that is of all life center. 


And, as an old-time writer some 200 
years ago felicitously puts it: 


To die is landing on some silent shore 

Where billows never break, nor tem- 
pests roar. 

Ere well we feel the friendly stroke, 
‘tis o’er. 

For thirty-five years Mrs. Hooker 
worked for woman suffrage, and died 
without seeing the promised land, 
though there are four free States— 
States with full suffrage for men and 
women alike. And that fact signifi- 
cantly points to the time when full 
suffrage will prevail. It would be 
against all precedent, to say nothing of 
the laws of nature, if full suffrage 
should blossom out at once all over 
the country. Governments, as well as 
everything else on this plane, have to 
follow, to a certain extent, the laws of 
mature, whose way is slow but sure. 
One bobolink does not make a summer, 


nor one snow storm a winter. And 
neither one suffrage State nor four 
makes a free nation, but they are 


pretty sure indications of what is com- 
ing. Mrs. Hooker was anxious to see 
universal woman suffrage, but she was 
destined to disappointment, as prob- 
ably the rest of us will be. 

Death is never welcome, and if we 
had our way we would not have let 
him take Mrs. Hooker. If we had our 
way, there would be no death; and then 
what an upsetting of the great Cosmos 
there would be! One great purpose 
runs through it all, and death is just 
as necessary as birth. Of course it is 
all for the best that we cannot have 
our way. Mrs. Hooker had to go, 
and she wanted to go as soon as her 
usefulness gave out. She prayed to go, 
and she has had her wish. 

We all enjoyed having her preside at 
our conventions in her own original 
way, and her racy wit added much 
spice to those occasions. She was or- 
iginal; she was unique. She never 
imitated nor followed: any one else. 
That was impossible. She was simply 
Isabella Beecher Hooker, and that was 
enough. She had a hand, or an in- 
fluence, in having certain laws modified 
for the better. She printed and cir- 
culated throughout the State thousands 
on thousands of suffrage pamphlets, 
which undoubtedly did good. We all 
loved Mrs. Hooker, not only for her 
unique personality, but for her un- 
flinching stand for woman's cause, for 
suffrage, and everything else pertain- 
ing to her betterment. 

The Funeral. 

The funeral was held on Jan. 25 at 
her late home, No. 16 Marshall street. 
in the presence of many relatives and 
persons who had been friends of the 
Beecher family for years, and had 
known Mrs. Hooker during her active 
and useful life. The services were 
conducted by Rev. Rockwell Harmon 
Potter of the Center Church, Rey. Dr. 
Jabez T. Sunderland of Unity Church 
and Rey. Charles E. Stowe of Bridge- 
water, Mass., nephew of Mrs. Hooker. 
who delivered the address. There were 
many beautiful floral tributes. The 
quartet choir of the Center Church 
sang four anthems, “The Burial Chant,” 
“O, Mother Dear, Jerusalem,’ ‘Was 
There Ever Winder Shepherd” and 
“Still, Still With Me” (written by Mrs 
Harriet Beecher Stowe.) 

The honorary bearers were Samuel 
TL. Clemens of New York, Judze Sim- 
eon E. Baldwin of New Haven, Hon 
Henry H. Bridgman of Norfolk, Dr 
Edward H. Jenkins of New Haven, P. 
Henry Woodward, Charles B. Whiting. 
Charles E. Perkins, Dr. Oliver C. Smith 
and William A, Lorenz. The services 
in the Northam Memorial Chapel were 
conducted by Rev. Charles E. Stowe, 
after which the body was placed in the 
vault in the Cedar Hill Cemetery. 

Rev. Mr. Stowe said: 

On the twenty-second day of 
February, 1822, two beautiful blue 
eyes opened wonderingly on _ this 
strange, perplexing world of ours, 
and a _ soul of unusual sweetness, 
purity, tenderness, and love looked 
out of them. Now the windows of 
the house are darkened, and the face 
that looked out of them for so many 
years is gone. Through the long dark 
night the soul has wrestled with the 
terrible unknown, but now the sun 
has risen, and the soul looks back 
and calls the place Peniel, “for I have 
seen God face to face, and my life is 
preserved.”’ The wrestling is over, and 
the blessing is hers. 

In a charming bit of autobigraphy 
which she has left to us, we select the 
following: ‘In the year 1902 a constlI- 
tutional convention was held in the 
city of Hartford, and I prepared and 
presented ‘A Memorial from the Con- 
necticut Woman Suffrage Association.’ 
stating that women are tired of being 
elassed with minors, criminals and 
idiots, as proper subjects for disfran- 
chisement, and asking that the word 
“male’ be stricken from article 6, sec- 





tion 2, of the old constitution. 

“The convention not only refused to 
hear my argument, but the committee 
to whom our memorial was referred 
declined to give me a private hearing 
in their committee room, and subse- 
quently declined to receive copies of 
the memorial and argument, which I 
had printed by the thousand, in the 
hope that at least every member would 
carefully read it, and cause it to be 
distributed all over the State before 
the final vote was taken. This was a 
crushing blow, for it ended all hope of 
my living to see the women of my na- 
tive State under the responsibilities of 
citizenship by the vote of honorable 
men. 

“My lever ausband has passed to the 
Great Beyond, and now I am myself 
awaiting the beckoning call to join 
him, with glad heart save for my con- 
tinued disfranchisement. I am 
now leaving to my children and grand- 
children an inheritance beyond all 
price. In the noble words of our free- 
dom poet, the sainted Whittier: 


“*And for the things I see 
I trust the things to be, 
That, in the paths untrod, 
And the long days of God, 
My feet shall still be led, 
My heart be comforted. 


“‘Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 
Finish what I begin. 

And all I fail of, win. 


“What matter, I or they, 
Mine or another’s day, 

So the right word be said, 

And life be sweeter made?’ 

The point to be noted in this selec- 
tion is the remarkable sweetness, and 
serenity of the language in which Mrs. 
Hooker alludes to this crushing disap- 
pointment of her life. As some bell 
of rare and precious metal vibrating 
under a harsh, rude blow only sends 
forth the low, sweet tone that sings 
its way melodiously over hill and vale, 
so her soul showed its pure metal in 
the sweet vibrations that came from it 
under disappointment and insult. She 
was capable of sorrow, but not of re- 
sentment. 

Hers was a rare nature—a purity like 
that of the freshly fallen snow upon 
the moon-lit convent roof on St. Cath- 
erine’s eve; a passionate sense of jus- 
tice that gave her rest neither day not 
night where she saw, or imagined she 
saw, a wrong to be righted; a dear, 
loving heart, that all the time was 
hungering for some kind thing to do 
for somebody. was forever roaming 
abroad in search of new objects of 


” 


henefaction. Her hospitality was in- 
finite. Her generosity knew no 
bounds. She loved to love, and she 


loved to be loved. 

With all her sweetness and affec- 
tion, hers was an intense and strong- 
ly marked personality. We may almost 
say it was an agony of personality. To 
be to all the possible fullness of her 
being was the second great passion of 
her life, as her love of justice was her 
first It was for this reason that she 
rebelled so strongly against the legal 
conception that by marriage the hus- 
band and wife become but one person 
in the eye of the law, the very being or 
legal existence of the woman being 
suspended during marriage. Her whole 
soul revolted against this and many 
kindred antediluvian abominations that 
still continue to haunt our social sys- 
tem. She gave the best years of her 
life to vigorous, but apparently fruit- 
less, protest against them. 

As she looked about her, she saw 
much that was contrary to all that was 
holiest and best within her. She of- 
ten was like one of whom Tennyson 
wrote, who tried to believe in love 
while 


Nature, red in tooth and claw, 
With ravin,shrieked against the creed. 


The venerable traditional platitudes 
that satisfy inert minds did not satisfy 
her. Neither the traditional Christ nor 
the traditional church satisfied her. 
Some felt that she left the spiritual 
home of her fathers to tabernacle in 
the wilderness. Yet this may be said 
with certainty, that, if Jesus had walk- 
ed the streets of Hartford in her day, 
as he did the streets of Jerusalem in 
the days of the first disciples, she 
would have been first and foremost of 


that company of blessed women that | 


followed him everywhere and minfs- 
tered to his wants, nor would she have 
forsaken him at the cross. 

“Do I not honor the Christ?’ We 
may hear her say. “I render the full- 
est tribute to his moral majesty, his 
spiritual beauty, and the loveliness of 
his character. I honor also Socrates, 
who drank the poison, and laid Rimself 
down to die without a murmur. I hon- 
or the great Mahomet, who led his 
people out of idolatry into the knowl- 
edge of the one God, ‘the compassion- 
ate and the merciful.’ I honor the 
immortal Buddha, and all great and 
good men who have called on men in 
the name of God, immortality, aspira- 
tion, and moral conquest to make war 
on prejudice, bigotry, narrowness and 
limitation.” 

She thought she saw behind the 
mask and pageant of phenomena a 
deep-seated purpose, a direction and 
tendency to order, the heart of which 
she after all believed to be just and 
good and kind. The whole atmosphere 
of her life, the prayer of her soul was: 


“Build thee more stately mansions, 0 
my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the 


last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome 
more vast, 


Till thou at length art free, 








Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s 
unresting sea.” 
E. D. B. 
Hartford, Conn. 





BRYN MAWR’S NEW LIBRARY. 





Bryn Mawr has finished its new li- 
brary building, the gift of friends, 
graduates, and students. The east 
front is 170 feet long. The main build- 
ing contains a three-story stack with 
accommodation for 88,000 volumes, and 
above this a large reading room with 
desks for 136 readers. On the south 
side is the newspaper and magazine 
room. On the north side is the Art 
Seminary, containing collections of 
photographs, vases, and coins, There 
are offices for the librarians and cata- 
loguers, four cloak rooms, and a stud 
room for the non-resident students. 
The wings contain twelve seminary 
rooms and twenty-five professors’ offi- 
ces. The total book capacity of the li- 
brary is 168,449 volumes. There are two 
seminary lecture rooms accommodating 
about fifteen students, also a general 
lectures room accommodating 42 stu- 
dents, four interview rooms, and a li- 
brary for the use of the students’ 
Christian Union. On the first floor of 
the south wing the department of ex- 
perimental phychology has two large 
laboratories. The hasement of the 
north wing contains rooms for the 
Monograph Committee of the Faculty, 
the Alumnae Association, the Students’ 
Association for Self-Government, and 
fireproof safe rooms for the records 
and archives of the college. The quad- 
rangular court enclosed by the build- 
ing is surrounded by cloisters, and in 
the centre of the grass enclosure is a 
fountain, the gift of the class of 1901. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 

A friend in Cincinnati writes: “My 
Journal grows in interest, it seems to 
me, all the time. I wish it might en- 
ter every household in the land. The 
papers are too good to store away. I 
keep them going until they are warn 
out, or mail them to clubs.” 





A Chicago matron writes: 

“I feel I ‘cannot sufficiently thank 
you for giving us in the last Woman’s 
Journal the long article upon Mrs. 
Josephine E. Butler. She is gone from 
us now, and it will be long before we 
have a satisfactory life of her. Your 
record of her work and unparalleled 
heroism will be cherished by many un- 
til one more complete shall take its 
place. It seems to me there is no in- 
stance of a more noble consecration 
to a great cause, through untold suf- 
fering and sacrifice, than was hers. I 
never felt a greater moral uplift than 
came to me from reading her ‘Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of a Great Crus- 
ade, —as if I should be an ingrate ever 
again to complain at the ordinary hurts 
of life, while such as she are bearing 
in their tender hearts the woes of all 
womanhood.” 





A friend in Philadelphia writes to 
the junior editor: 

“I rejoice that your father is safe, 
and I very much enjoyed his going 
back for those ‘best dresses.’ ” 





LITERARY NOTES. 





The Family: An ethnographical and 
historical outline, with descriptive 
notes, planned as a text book for the 
use of College Lectures and Directors 
of Home Reading Clubs, by Elsie 
Clews Parsons, Ph. D., Hartley-House 
Fellow and Lecturer in Sociology, Bar- 
nard College, 1899-1905, New York. G. 
I’. Putnam’s Sons, 1906. 

The two ob ects sought in the prepa- 
ration of this important work are 
stated by the author in the preface as 
follows: 

“It is plain that, if the college is to 
be continued as a distinct aducational 
agency in the belief that its training 
and inspiration are essential to schol- 
arly, effectual work, something more 
is necessary than mere re-adjustment 
in the time-table of education. Its sub- 
jects of study and methods of teaching 
must be different from those of school 
and university. An attempt in this 
direction is one of the two objects of 
this text-book. Ethical econsid- 
erations have been relegated to a dis- 
tinct lecture. For the sake of ethical 
thought and practice, if for nothing 
else, the question of what ought to be 
must at first be clearly separated from 
the question of what is. The confusion 
of these two points of view is respon- 
sible for what sometimes proves to be 
distinctly methical conduct. 

“One form of this confusion is too 
commonly wide-spread unwillingness 
in modern civilization to enlighten 
boys and girls on many matters of 
marriage and parenthood, It is hoped 
that where, outside of the college lec- 
ture room, this reluctance is beginning 
to disappear, this text book may be of 
use. Unfortunately, in many parts of 
our country, a college education is not 
yet considered as necessary or as de- 
sirable for young women as for young 
men. The supporters of the argument 
that the place for girls is exclusively 
in the home must take their stand on 
the ground that the home education 
given to girls of college age, seventeen 
to twenty-one, is, or may be, superior 
to academic education (plus home edu- 
cation), i. e. it more adequately trains 
the girl for her future |ife. Perhaps 
this text book will prove a useful guide 
for the intelligent mothers who hold 
this view of the value of home train- 
ing, and who, single-handed, under- 





take the responsibility of fitting their 
daughters for useful and joyous wo- 
manhood. This is the second object of 
this text-book.” 

The author thus makes unmistaka- 
bly clear the intent to provide a work 
for the use of mature minds engaged 
in instructing the young. The book is 
to be read in the light of this clear 
statement of intention. 

Farther aims of the author are set 
forth in the introduction and in the 
closing chapters as follows: 

“If the golden rule of democracy, 
equal opportunity for all for the devel- 
opment of personality, is to become a 
more influential social ideal than it is 
now: if individualism and altruism are 
to be reconciled in the view that child- 
bearing and rearing is the most im- 
portant of all social services, the de- 
sirability of change in many social re- 
lations in and out of the family will 
have to be frankly faced, and, if nec- 
essary, new adaptations must be wel- 
comed. To this end, knowledge of the 
past and unhampered discussion of 
ethical desiderata for the future are 
necessary. For those persons for 
whom truth for truth’s sake is not al- 
ways a justification, this should be 
my warrant for the notice of certain 
facts which are generally ignored, and 
for what may seem in Lecture 15 undue 
frankness in refusing to shirk consid- 
eration of possible issues.” 

Chapters 1 to 5 discuss parenthood, 
6 to 10 deal with marriage, and 11 to 
15 with kinship. 

The closing chapter is particularly 
worthy the careful consideration of 
thinking men and women. The cri- 
terion which is there set up for the 
ethical family will doubtless find gen- 
eral acceptance among readers of the 
Journal: 

“The highest type of family is the 
one which is so organized that infancy 
may be prolonged, and that the ad- 
vantages possible through its prolong- 
ation may be secured to offspring. In 


other words, immature offspring must” 


he supported, protected and educated 
throughout the period of immaturity, 
in such a way that they will be per- 
fectly adapted to their total environ- 
ment, and will also be able to avail 
themselves of whatever opportunities 
for progressive individual variations 
may spring from their own natures 
and be tolerated in their environment. 
All questions of the ethical fitness of 
given traits of family structure must 
be referred to this standard for judg- 
meni.” 

The acceptance of this_ standard 
would work a revolution in our pres- 
ent American life. 

The characteristic of this book is 
the author’s unflinching action upon 
the conviction that girls are to fate 
the truth, as revealed by scientific in- 
vestigation. 

The methods indicated for classroom 
work and supplementary investigation 
suggest the intention of fitting stu- 
dents for intelligent social work. 

Mrs. Parsons has made a valuable 
contribution to American literature, 
not alone for social workers, but for 
thinking men and women in all walks 
of life. 

Florence Keiiey. 





THE REASON WHY, 


Mrs. H. Borrman Wells contributes 
to the Club Woman’s Weekly an arti- 
cle on “Why English Women Demand 
the Ballot.” She says in part: 

“Women have been the almsmongers 
of the world for centuries; they have 
crept close to the heart of sorrow and 
have seen misery naked. Now they 
are awakening to the fact that charity 
is a palliative and not a cure; that it is 
not enough to help the weak and the 
oppressed to bear their burdens: they, 
the women, must take their share in 
the moulding of the laws which im- 
pose these burdens or permit them to 
be imposed. 

“The reason why I have devoted my- 
self to the cause of suffrage in Eng- 
land is that I believe that the dental of 
equal rights and equal opportunities to 
women is injurious to their character, 
and hinders their proper mental and 
spiritual development. Now, if you in- 
jure one-half the human race in this 
way, this must react injuriously on the 
other half.” 





SOME PENDING BILLS. 





At the joint conference held on Jan. 
29 by the Boston E. S. A. for Good 
Government, the Boston Women’s Ed- 
veational and Industrial Union, and 
the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, a number of pending bills were 
considered. 

Patent Medicines. 


1. A patent medicine bill (House 
bill 362.) Dr. Richard Cabot said an 
effort is being made for a bill requir- 
ing manufacturers of any patent medi- 
cine to put on the label the amount it 
contains of various poisons. This is 





only extending to Massachusetts the 
provisions of the pure-drug clause in 
the National Pure Food law. The na- 
tional law applies only to interstate 
commerce. Each State has to re-enact 
the law for efficiency within its own 
borders. 
Public Opinion Bill. 


2. A public opinion bill, to author- 
ize the taking of a referendum on any 
question, when asked for by a certain 
per cent. of the voters—not an authori- 
tative referendum, but an expression of 
public opinion, as a guide to the Legis- 
lature. This was advocated by Robert 
Treat Paine, Jr. 

Tenement Houses. 


3. <A bill regulating housing condi- 
tions. This is for a law based in the 
main on the tenement-house law of 
New York, making certain sanitary 
aaa as to light, ventilation, 
ete. 


Play-Grounds. 

4. House bill 536, providing for the 
supervision of Boston playgrounds by 
the school department. When unsu- 
pervised, the large playgrounds are 
generally monopolized by the big boys, 
and the small children dare not go 
there. 

Life Insurance. 


5. A bill to permit Massachusetts 
Savings Banks to issue life insurance 
policies. It is believed that this would 
reduce the cost of life insurance one- 
half, and greatly lessen the risk of 
policy-holders being cheated. 

These three bills were advocated by 
Mr. Joseph Lee. 


Teachers’ Pensions. 

6. House bill 252, to permit any city 
or town that choses, to establish a 
pension fund for teachers. Mrs. Rich- 
ard C. Cabot said the State Board of 
Education recommends this, froth to 
relieve our poorly-paid teachers from 
anxiety, and to make school boards 
more willing to retire a teacher when 
she is past her best usefulness. 


Industrial Hygiene. 


7. House bill 797, asking for the es- 
tablishment of a department of indus- 
trial hygiene under the State Board of 
Health, to look after the hygienic con- 
ditions of factories, etc., where women 


and children are employed. Miss 
Mabel Parton explained the need of 
this. 


Bill Boards. 
8. A bill introduced by Representa- 
tive Weeks of Everett for taxing bill- 
boards and signs, with a view to les- 


sening the disfigurement of public 
places. 

Against Sky-Scrapers. 
9 A bill limiting the height of 


buildings in cities and towns outside 
of Boston. When two sky-scrapers 
stand very close to each other, the 
lower rooms are unwholesome through 
dampness, and lack of light and air. 
Intermediate Reformatory. 

10. A bill for an intermediate re- 
formatory. There is now no place for 
young offenders between 15 and 18. 
They are too old for the Lyman School, 
yet ought not to be put in with hard- 
ened criminals. 


Probation Officers. 

11. <A bill in regard to probation of- 
ficers for women and children. 

The last four measures were advo- 
cated by Mr. Edward T. Hartman, sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Civie . 
League. 

Mr. Ernst’s Bill. 


Hon. George A. O. Ernst’s excellent 
bill to enable husbands and wives to 
make contracts and conveyances with 
one another directly instead of indi- 
rectly, and to sue and be sued, should 
have the support of all women, 


To Protect Registered Women. 

So should the bill asked for by the 
Boston Public School Association, to 
require the police to take the same 
measures to keep the names of regis- 
tered women on the list as they do to 
keep the names of registered men 
there. If a man moves to another 
ward, the police report his change of 
residence, and his name is kept on the 
list. If a woman moves or marries, 
her name is simply dropped. Secretary 
James E. Fee of the Public School As- 
sociation, .though an anti-suffragist, 
evidently thinks the women's school 
vote does good, for he makes an ar- 
dent plea for this bill. 

Anyone interested in any of these 
measures can promote its passage by 
writing to her Representative in the 
pecans and asking him To vote for 
t. 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 


Announces the removal ‘of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
73 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 
Tel. Haymarket 662-4 








dressed woman. 





MissM.F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advauced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 


Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 
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A SERMON IN THE LEAF. 





By Edith M,. Thomas. 


By all the winds of heaven 
The homeless leaves are driven, 
Like chaff from winnowed grain, 
Till, sodden by the rain, 

They lie with seasons old 

That knit the forest-mould— 

Ten autumns all in one 

Their use is never done, 

But only now begun; 

For they must shield the grass 
When frost and sleet-wind pass; 
And they must house the seeds 
In the rich woods and meads, 
And fold the violet 

In a warm coverlet, 

And keep back forward flowers 
Till seasonable hours, 

When gleams from April sky 

Are shed through clouds on high. 








STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Louisiana. 





There was a great turning out of 
the most distinguished men and wo- 
men of New Orleans on Jan. 26, at 
Gibson Hall, to rejoice over the ap- 
pointment of Miss Jean Gordon as the 
first woman factory-inspector of Lou- 
isiana. Floral tributes abounded, and 
one of the prettiest features of the re- 
ception was the presentation to Miss 
Gordon of huge bunches of roses by a 
bevy of little boys and girls, as repre- 
sentatives of the factory children 1n 
whose interests she has made such un- 
tiring efforts. 

There were addresses of congratu- 
lation by the Mayor, by Rev. Beverly 
Warner, and by Mrs. Armand Romain, 
president of the Era Club. Letters 
were read from the Governor, from 
Archbishop Blenk, and from Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Hughes, who introduced in the 
Legislature the amendment asked for 
by the Era Club, making women eligi- 
ble as factory inspectors. The con- 
gratulations were unbounded, and 
Miss Gordon made a graceful response, 
her arms filled with the flowers which 
the children had presented. 

By the way, Cid not somebody once 
say that it would not do for women to 
vote, because if they voted some wo- 
men might possibly hold office? 





New York. 





Two legislative hearings on woman 
suffrage were given in New York on 
Tuesday and wednesday of this week. 
The press dispatches say that on Tues- 
day “some 3.000 women from all sec- 
tions of the State swarmed down un" 
the Senate,” to urge the passage of the 
bill giving women tax-payers in third- 
class cities a vote upon questions of 
local taxation. Mrs. Mary E&. Craigie 
was the leading speaker. 

The report of Wednesday's hearing 
on the constitutional amendment for 


| divided into twos, 





full suffrage has not yet reached us. 





Maine. 





A hearing was given to the petition- | 
ers for a full suffrage amendment on 
Feb. 5. The Portland Press says: 


“Under the direction of Mrs. Fannie 
Fernald of Old Orchard, President of 
the State Equal Suffrage Association, 
the case of the equal suffragists was 
presented with a force and brevity 
which might serve as a model for 
many of the men who do have the 
ballot.” 

Mrs. French’s Address. 

Mrs. George 8S. French, of Portland, 
said, in part: 

“It is hardly necessary to say in 
this presence that the women of) 
Maine are in politics, and have a large | 
influence in public affairs. They are| 
organized in church, club, grange or | 
other organizations for the study of 
civics, education, philanthropy, fin- | 
ance, etc., but in their work now they | 
are handicapped because they are not 
voting citizens. 

“In asking you to report favorably, 
we represent the Maine labor organi- | 
zations, numbering many thousand | 
men and women who are wealth-pro- | 
ducers. This organization, at its last 
annual convention, passed resolutions | 
in favor of woman suffrage. 

“We also represent the Good 
Templars, with 35,000 members. They, 
too, believe that the mothers, wives 
and daughters of Maine should have a 
voice in legislation. 

“The Maine State Grange—the 
backbone of the State, with 53,000 ac- 
tive, intelligent men and women, each 
one a real estate owner and taxpayer, 
in annual convention in this city two 
months ago, passed a resolution fav- 
oring full suffrage for women, and | 
this without a dissenting voice or | 
vote. 

“These and many. other organiza- | 
tions unite in asking you to favor this 
resolve and give the Senate and House 
an opportunity to refer the question 
to the voters of Maine.” 

Representative Titcomb Speaks. 

Representative Titcomb of Farming- 
ton spoke in behalf of the petition, | 
and read a letter from Grace Whittier 
Rollins, of Farmington Falls. She 
said: “I beg you to give this resolu- 
tion the same earnest consideration 
you would wish it to have if chance 
had created you Mary or Jane or} 
Kitty, instead of Job or Beecher or | 
George.” , 











State Master Obadiah Gardner of 
the Grange was to have spoken, but 
he was absent, and Hon. E. C. Rey- 
nolds, of South Portland, closed the 
hearing. He said in part: 

Mr. Reynolds’ Speech. 

“We were told that an educational 
system would be bad for domesticity, 
but we have found that, it is a good 
thing to give our girls the same 
chance that we give our boys, and the 
home has been the better for it. 

“Those of us at the bar can remem- 
ber when there was no such thing as 
a typewriter in any law office. Today 
you will scarcely find any large busi- 
ness O.uce where there is not at least 
one typewriter, and often many other 
women clerks. Our homes have not 
suffered one whit because women have 
been allowed to take a street car and 
go to their work in the stores and law 
offices. 

“T assume that we can go one step 
further and allow them to vote. It is 
said that a good many women don’t 
wish to vote. But let us study the 
situation. A few weeks ago we had 
an election in Portland over the ques- 
tion of annexing South Portland. In 
Portland they said it was an import- 
ant election, that the city of Portland 
was imperiled. Yet out of all the 
voters in that city but 3,000 went to 
the polls. I do not know about it, but 
I venture to say that at least 30 per 
cent. of the women would have voted 
if they had been given a chance. At 
all events, they wouldn’t have done 
any damage to the men who did vote, 
and, while they might not have 
changed the result, I say it is simply 
a fair proposition to give the ballot to 
women. Why should we deny to oth- 
ers what we claim to be so good a 
thing for ourselves?” 

No one appeared in opposition. An 
Anti-Suffrage Association claims to ex- 
ist in Maine, but seemingly none of 
its members cared to face the blizzard. 





Colorado. 





The Woman's Republican Club of 
Colorado on Jan, 21 met and appoint- 
ed a committee to work with the Leg- 
islature for the pure food bill, the ap- 
propriation for the girls’ industrial 
school, the appropriation for the trav- 
eling library and other bills in which 
the women are interested. Among the 
members of this committee are Mrs. 
Thalia Rhoads, representing the wo- 
men on the State Central Cormmittee, 
Mrs. Anna B. George, Mrs. Anna Scott, 
Mrs. Kizer, Mrs. Olive Butler, Mrs. 
Scherrer, Mrs. Eliza Thompson and 
Mrs Lakin. The committee is to be 
who will serve in 
turn each day. 





Pennsylvania. 





The January meeting of the Phila- 
delphia W. S. A. was well attended. 
There was not a great deal of business 
transacted, but we entered sixteen new 
members on our roll. 

To honor Miss Anthony, we voted to 
send, on the anniversary of her birth, 
Feb. 15, to one of the city libraries, 
preferably this vear to the Philadel- 
phia Library, a copy of her life, and 
two volumes of the History of Woman 


| Suffrage. 


We have lost by death recently two 
valued members, Mrs. Martha B. Earle 
and Mrs. Ellen M. Child. 

Miss Campbell’s energy and the gen- 
erosity of the members together have 
raised $200 for the general work of the 
State and National Societies. So we 
feel happy. 

Miss Delaney gave a vivid account 
of the “Suffragettes”’ whom she saw 
the past summer in Hyde Park, Lon- 
don, and Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, 
who met some of them at Copenhagen, 
could testify not only to their enthus- 
iasm but also to their earnestness and 
culture. 

A. H. 





AGAINST WHITE SLAVE TRADE. 





Mr. William Alexander Coote, for 21 
years secretary of the National Vigi- 
lance Association of England, gave an 
address in Boston on Feb. 4 for the 
Watch and Ward Society of this city, 
on the international movement for the 
suppression of the white slave traffic. 
Rey. Frederick Allen presided. 

Mr. Coote’s story of the rapid growth 
and spread of the movement during 
the last few years, was as strange as 
a romance, yet it was sober fact. 

The National Vigilance Association, 
in its work for the care and protection 
of girls, found that there was a regu- 
larly-organized system by which girls 
were enticed to foreign countries by 
offers of good situations with high 
pay, and were then shut up in disrepu- 
table houses. It was almost impossi- 
ble to catch or punish the offenders, 
for want of an international agree- 
ment by which they could be arrested, 
no matter under what nation’s juris- 
diction they happened to be at the 
time. They ranged all through Eu- 
os and practically did what they 
iked. 

Mr. Coote within the past few years 
has visited every country in Europe; 
with the result that in each a strong 
national society has been formed to 
oppose the evil. 

“Women have been very much to the 
front in this whole movement,” said 
Mr. Coote. The Empress of Germany, 
the Queen of Sweden, Princess Hel- 
ma of Russia and other women of rank 
gaye it their strong support. For a 
good while Mr. Coote saw no way of 
getting it started in Spain. Finally he 
received a letter from a Princess o1 
Bavaria who before her marriage had 





been an Infanta of Spain. Through 
her he was enabled to get access to 
Spain, and Spain is now one of fhe 
foremost countries in Europe in this 
work. The Spanish authorities have 
lately prosecuted with success 200 of 
the white slave traders, whom for- 
merly they could not reach. Europe 
is now covered with a network of or- 
ganizations for catching and punishing 
them. Egypt (where the head of the 
National Committee is a Mohamme- 
dan), South Africa, and the different 
countries of South America, with all 
the countries of Europe, entered into 
an international agreement in 1904 for 
the suppression of the white slave 
trade. The United States alone has 
thus far failed to do so. Mr. Roosevelt 
is willing, but constitutional difficul- 
ties are alleged. Mr. Coote said he 
was sure that these could and would 
be got around, but they would be got 
around all the sooner if his hearers 
would write to their U. S. Senators 
and urge them to look into the matter 
and do what they could to promote 
it. He also reminded us that if the 
white slave traders found their busi- 
ness made difficult and dangerous 
everywhere else, while they could fol- 
low it with comparative impunity 
here, the United States would practi- 
cally become the dumping ground of 
all nations for this class of criminals. 
For our own protection, as wel! .as for 
the protection of helpless and innocent 
girls, he urged us to do all we could to 
bring America into line with the rest 
of the civilized world on this question. 

Mr. Coote wears the little red rib- 
bon of the French Legion of Honor, 
and the decoration of Charles III. of 
Spain, conferred on him by King Al- 
fonso of Spain for his active work for 
the protection of girls. He has lately 
addressed successful meetings in Bal- 
timore, New York and Philadelphia. 
On Feb. 5 he sailed for England. 





IMPORTANT LETTER FROM COL- 
ORADO. 





Dr. Margaret Long, a daughter of 
ex-Secretary of the Navy Long, now 
resident in Colorado, writes to Mrs. 
Charles Park of Boston: 





Denver, Colorado, Jah 16, 1907. 

Women have accomplished a notice- 
able count of good in the brief time 
they have had ihe suffrage. It seems 
impossible to me that anyone can live 
in Colorado long enough to get into 
touch with the life here, and not real- 
ize that women count for more in all 
the affairs of this State than they do 
where they have not the power the 
suffrage gives. It does not follow that 
their every wish is gratified, but it is 
true that more attention is paid to 
their wishes, and much greater weight 
given to their opinions and judgment, 
than is the case in communities where 
they do not have political equality. 

The most noticeable effect which 
women have had in actual legislation 
is the advance along humane lines in 
the greater protection given to children 
and to animals. The humane laws of 
Colorado surpass those of any other 
State or country. The child-labor law 
of Colorado is the best in the work. 
There is a large constituency of women 
who are interested in these laws, and, 
the Legislature has therefore passed 
them, where the Legislatures of other 
States have failed to do so. Women 
unaided have not secured the enact- 
ment of these laws, but they have se- 
cured them because more attention is 
paid to their interests than to those of 
women who do not vote 

The year before the right to vote was 
granted to women in this State, a bill 
to provide a State Industrial School for 
girls, similar to the existing State In- 
dustrial School for boys, was defeated 
in the Legislature. Three years later, 
1895, the bill was again introduced 
into the Legislature, and passed im- 
mediately. Judge Ben B. Lindsay has 
repeatedly stated that what he has ac- 
complished in the juvenile court has 
been possible because the women have 
taken great interest in the work and 
have rendered him valuable assistance. 
Another interesting fact is that the 
candidates nominated for office are of 
a better character than those nomin- 
ated before women voted. 

Since the inherent right to vote has 
been conceded to women, if conditions 
are no worse than they were before, 
the measure is justified: and not even 
the active opponents of woman suf- 
frage pretend to say that granting the 
franchise to women has made affairs 
in Colorado any worse. If there has 
been any improvement, it must be ad- 
mitted that granting the suffrage to 
women is a success, and no one can 
truthfully deny that there has been 
some improvement. 

In answer to your question about the 
actual conditions in Colorado at the 
elections last fall, I enclose the reso- 
lutions passed by the Colorado Equal 
Suffrage Association, Dec. 7, 1906: 

“Whereas, Various newspaper = ar- 
ticles and irresponsible utterances 
of irresponsible individuals, expres- 
sing the opinion that women can- 
didates in Colorado are uniformly 
defeated and that a bill is to be intro- 
luced at the next session of the Legis- 
lature abolishing equal suffrage, have 
recently appeared: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Colorado Equal 
Suffrage Association desires to con- 
lemn these utterances as unfounded in 
‘act, the women who were defeated on 
Nov. 6 failing of election only because 
he party to which they belonged went 
lown to defeat. All of the women 
‘andidates ran well up toward the 
‘read of the ticket. The elocted super- 
‘ntendent of public instruction, Miss 
Katherine L. Craig, led her ticket. 





“In regard to the talked-of abolish- 
ment of equal suffrage, the Association 
desires to express its conviction that 
such action is not contemplated save 
in the minds of a few disgruntled poli- 
ticians and paragraphers in search of 
copy. Equal suffrage was granted by 
statute law, and ratified by referen- 
dum, in 1893. Eight years afterward, 
constitutional safeguards were thrown 
about the political rights of women by 
an amendment striking out the word 
‘male’ from that clause of the funda- 
mental law which prescribes the eligi- 
bility of voters. The amendment car- 
ried by a majority six times as large 
as that which originally conferred the 
right of suffrage upon the women 
of the State. 

“The women of Colorado respect 
themselves, and appreciate political 
equality. The men of Colorado possess 
the kind of chivalry that is best trans- 
lated into justice. In the face of these 
facts, a few dissatisfied politicians, re- 
actionary women and copy-seeking re. 
porters will never succeed in creating 
a public opinion strong enough to voice 
itself through constitutional action. Be 
it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to each of the daily pa- 
pers of Denver, and that the Associ- 
ated Press be requested to copy the 
same. 

“Harriet G. R. Wright, President. 

“Committee: Chairman, Minerva C. 
Welch (Mrs. A. M.): Julia V. Wells, 
Mary C. C. Bradford.” 





In addition to the above statement 
that Miss Katherine L. Craig led the 
Republican ticket, I will add that there 
were three women nominated on the 
Democratic ticket for the Legislature, 
ana one of these women led her ticket, 
receiving more votes in her district 
than did the Democratic candidate for 
governor. 

The source of various rumors in the 
papers about the effort to repeal wo- 
man suffrage in Colorado is usually to 
be found in some political boss, who 
has found on some occasion that wo- 
men have interfered with his nefarious 
schemes, and so he wants to get rid 
of them. No one interested in good 
government finds the women in any 
way a hindrance, and they often find 
them a help. Therefore the effort to 
take the vote away from women gen- 
erally proceeds from dishonest politi- 
cians, and there is no likelihood that 
their wishes will be gratified. Any at- 
tempt to repeal woman suffrage is an 
effort on the part of the forces of boss- 
ism and grafting, in the struggle which 
they are carrying on all over the coun- 
try, against the forces of good govern- 
ment. 


Margaret Long. 





WELCOME TO WOMEN POLITICAL 
PRISONERS. 





Dr. Gregory Gershuni, the escaped 
Siberian exile who has lately ad- 
dressed large meetings in America in 
behalf of Russian freedom, tells of a 
touching incident that happened last 
summer, when six women political 
prisoners arrived at the hard-labor 
prison at Akatooi in Siberia, 

No women “politicals” had ever been 
sent there before, and the news that 
Marie Spiridonova and five others were 
coming aroused almost as much ex- 
citement among the jailers as it did 
among the 146 male political prisoners. 
The latter at once set to work to clean 
the wing of the prison set apart for the 
expected women. Every man was 
busy, this one with a broom, another 
with a scrubbing brush, a third with a 
rag dipped in water, etc. They made 
walls and floor as clean as the means 
at hand permitted. Then they tried to 
decorate. The commander of the pris- 
on at that time—since replaced—was 
a humane man, and allowed the politi- 
cal prisoners a good deal of freedom, 
even letting them go out, under guard. 
They went to the woods and cut a 
quantity of the beautiful Siberian 
pines, which they ranged all around, 
and adorned the women’s quarters 
with evergreen, and wreaths of the 
wild flowers which in summer bloom 
even in Siberia. They got some bits 
of red cloth from the wives of the 
common-law prisoners, and made from 
them some tiny red flags, and the motto 
of the revolutionists in red letters, 
“By fighting we shall gain our rights.” 
(It should be explained here that the 
red flag, which in America is some- 
times mistakenly supposed to stand for 
anarchy, has no such meaning in Bu- 
rope. The anarchist flag is black. The 
red flag stands for revolution, republi- 
canism, and often for socialism.) 

When the six women were about to 
arrive, the 146 male political prisoners 
drew themselves up in ranks to receive 
them, putting in the back row those 
who already knew these girls, and in 
the front row those who had never 
seen them. When the little group of 
women appeared in the distance, 
trudging along with their bags, the 
men started to sing softly a revolu- 
tionary song which begins, “Courage, 
comrade!” As the women came nearer, 
the song swelled louder. At last the 
women caught it. One of them—called 





“The Eagle,” because she is so strong 
—has a beautiful soprano voice; and 
she took up the song, her voice rising 
above those of all the 146 men. Sud- 
denly she drew from her bundle a lit- 
tle red flag—no one knows how she 
managed to get it—and waved it as she 
sang; and all the other women joined 
in the chorus. Then there were hand- 
shakings, kisses and salutations with- 
out end. 

The women afterwards thanked the 
men for giving them no ovation. At 
many places along the way, they said, 
they had been welcomed as heroines 
and martyrs, and it had made them 
embarrassed and uncomfortable. They 
liked it much better to be greeted sim- 
ply as comrades, and to be received 
only with a revolutionary song. 





In France, the Council of the Order 
of the Legion of Honor persist in re- 
fusing to decorate Mme. Sarah Bern- 
hardt as an actress. They say they 
are willing to decorate her as a sculp- 
tor, or even as the manager of her 
theatre, but the great actress objects. 
to the slur on her profession. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Marie Corelli has taken to hymn- 
writing. 

Boston’s juvenile court, during its. 
first month, has dealt with 67 boys and 
seven girls. 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Associo- 
tion has adopted resolutions in favor 
of simplified spelling. 

The county school superintendents 
of the United States got more salary 
increase in the last two years than in 
thirty years before. 


Photographs illustrating the evils of 
child-labor may be had in the form of 
post cards at 10 cents for a set of one 
dozen. Address the National Child 
Labor Committee, New York City. 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise has started a 
“free synagogue” in New York City. It 
will meet on Sunday instead of Satur- 
day, and women will be eligible to 
membership and to office on the same 
terms as men, 


A large body of prominent Chicago 
women succeeded in having the vivi- 
section ordinance before the judiciary 
committee of the City Council killed. 
This ordinance proposed to let medical 
colleges have the unclaimed dogs 
from the Chicago city pound to operate 
on, 

The “Information Bureau of the Un- 
ion of German Women’s Clubs,” 
formed by Mrs. Josephine Levy-Rath- 
enau at Berlin, N. W., Bruecken Allee 
38, aims to furnish information con- 
cerning every branch of German wo- 
men’s work to all quarters of the 
world. 


Judge Hooker, who died several 
years before his late wife, Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, was a man of mark- 
edly democratic spirit, and did much 
to gain enlarged property rights for 
women in Connecticut. He was a des- 
cendant of that sturdy democrat, 
Thomas Hooker, who, in founding the 
Connecticut colony, wrote the first 
American constitution. 

The friends of Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake presented her with a testimonial 
this week, in recognition of her efforts 
to secure for women a higher position 
and better laws. The presentation took 
place at the home of Mrs. Esther Herr- 
man, No. 59 West 56th street, New 
York City. Mrs. Blake was for many 
years the New York correspondent of 
the Woman’s Journal. Her services 
were freely rendered, and her letters 
were always well written, graphic and 
interesting. 





HUMOROUS. 





“See here,” grumbled the inmate of 
Murderers’ Row. ‘“Ain’t there a law 
against cruel and onusual punish- 
ments?” 

“Yes,” answered the warden. 

“An’ ain’t I ter be hanged next 
week?” : 

“I’m afraid you are.” 

“Then what d’yer mean by sendin’ 
me a bunch of story papers to read 
that ain’t got nothin’ but continued 
stories in ’em?”—Cleveland Leader. 

The minister’s wife was mending 
the family clothes when a neighbor 
called. After a few moments of gos- 
sip the caller remarked, as she be- 
gan to inspect a basket of miscellan- 
eous buttons, “You seem to be un- 
usually well supplied with buttons of 
all kinds. Why, there’s one like 
those my husband had on his last 
winter’s suit.” 

“Indeed,” said the minister’s wife, 
with a slight smile. “These buttons 
were found in the contribution box, 
and I thought I might as well make 
some use of them. What—must you 
go? Well, good-by. Come again soon.” 


The Modern City and the 
Municipal Franchise 
for Women 


By JANE ADDAMS 





An eight-page pamphlet, 12 cents a dozen 
or 35 cents per hundred, post-paid. Orde: 
from the Massachusetts Woman S8uf- 
frage Association, 6 Marlboro street, 
Boston, or from the National Suffrage 
Headquarters, Warren, O., but not from 
the Woman's Journal! Office. 
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